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•  Trends  and  issues 


Scores  of  edncational  goals  are  found  in  the 
work  reports  issuing  from  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Education.  Missing,  however,  are  any  startling 
recommendations  for  improving  schools.  In  the  main, 
educators  have  taken  this  as  a  healthy  sign  —  an  indi¬ 
cation  that  they  have  been  on  the  right  track.  At  the 
same  time.  Conference  delegates  have  criticized  what 
they  call  the  “milk-toast  content”  of  the  work  reports, 
which  are  supposed  to  represent  a  “distillation”  of  the 
thinking  of  all  the  delegates.  Criticisms  have  generally 
been  expressed  in  letters  of  dissent,  addressed  to  Con¬ 
ference  Director  Clint  Pace. 

What  Hchools  §hoald  accomplish  was  the  first 
topic  delegates  tackled.  Their  final  work  report  urges 
that  schools  continue  developing  fundamental  com¬ 
munication  skills,  appreciation  for  our  democratic 
heritage,  appreciation  of  human  values,  ability  to  think 
constructively  and  creatively,  effective  work  habits, 
social  competency,  intellectual  curiosity,  esthetic 
appreciation,  physical  and  mental  health,  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  physical  world,  and  awareness  of  our  rela¬ 
tionships  with  the  world  community.  These  goals,  say 
some  critics,  leave  the  impression  that  American  edu¬ 
cation  needs  little  improvement  in  approach  or  direc¬ 
tion  over  what  it  is  presently  doing.  In  a  letter  to 
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Clint  Pace,  six  members  of  one  discussion  group  criti¬ 
cized  the  “blanket  praise”  given  to  schools,  pointed  out 
that  such  praise  is  not  consistent  with  the  “catastrophic 
decline”  of  enrollments  and  teaching  competence  in 
mathematics  and  science. 

Efficient  school  organization  occupied  dele¬ 
gates  in  their  second  work  session.  The  work  report 
points  out  that  too  many  state  and  local  school  systems 
are  not  organized  to  carry  out  the  type  of  educational 
programs  that  parents  want  for  their  children.  The 
complete  public  school  system  of  a  community,  says 
the  report,  should  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  one 
administrative  unit.  There  is  a  high  correlation  be¬ 
tween  a  good  educational  program;  getting  and  keep¬ 
ing  good  teachers;  properly  financing  school  buildings 
and  operating  schoms  and  a  school  district  organization 
which  is  large  enough  to  provide  good  educational 
leadership,  skilled  teachers,  and  adequate  facilities. 
Primary  responsibility  for  good  schools,  says  the  re¬ 
port,  rests  upon  the  citizen.  Recommended:  increased 
use  of  school  plants  for  community,  recreational,  and 
adult  educational  purposes  in  order  to  increase  citizen 
interest  and  financial  support. 

Boiliiing  needs  cannet  now  be  met  in  most 
states,  reads  the  work  report  on  the  Conference’s  third 
topic.  Pointing  out  that  no  state  has  a  demonstrated 
financial  incapacity  to  build  the  schools  it  needs,  the 
report  nonetheless  recognized  that  “none  of  the  states 
presently  has  plans  which  indicate  a  political  deter¬ 
mination  powerful  enough  to  overcome  all  of  the  ob¬ 
stacles.”  Some  of  these  obstacles:  (1)  school  building 
codes  are  frequently  obsolete;  (2)  long-term  planning 
for  future  news  is  lacking;  (3)  state  laws  are  limiting 
bonding  capacity;  (4)  tax  values  have  not  been  equal¬ 
ized  within  states;  ( 5 )  the  public  lacks  understanding 
of  school  building  needs.  Some  solutions:  more  real¬ 
istic  bonded  indebtedness,  equalized  tax  valuation  on 
a  State-wide  basis,  continuation  of  federal  aid  to  im¬ 
pacted  areas,  better  advance  planning  for  new  areas, 
state  assistance  to  distressed  districts. 

Getting  and  keeping  teachei>s  occupied  dele¬ 
gates  during  their  fourth  work  session.  Basic  to  the 
problem  of  teacher  recruitment,  agreed  the  delegates. 
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are  these  three  considerations:  (1)  the  status  of  teach¬ 
ing  must  compare  with  that  of  other  professions  in  the 
community:  (2)  salary  structure  must  be  high  enough 
and  flexible  enough  to  compete  with  other  fields;  (3) 
the  teacher’s  job  must  be  so  defined  as  to  challenge  and 
attract  the  tdented.  If  schools  are  to  hold  teachers, 
they  must  offer  them  more  attractive  living  and  work¬ 
ing  conditions,  good  personnel  relationships,  strong  in- 
service  training,  a  ^ary  schedule  that  enables  the 
classroom  teacher  to  secure  rewards  commensurate 
with  other  professions.  Also  needed:  parental  empha¬ 
sis  on  good  conduct  on  the  part  of  children. 

Most  eritleal  eonfereoee  mestion  was  that 
of  increasing  federal  aid  to  schools.  Delegates  faced 
the  problem  at  their  fifth  work  session.  An“overwhelm- 
ing  majority”  approved  an  increase  in  federal  funds 
for  school  builcmg  needs.  In  addition,  the  work  re¬ 
port  indicates  a  surprising  amount  of  support  for  fed¬ 
eral  contributions  to  operate  local  schools,  llie  1800 
delegates  “divided  almost  evenly”  on  the  latter  ques¬ 
tion,  the  report  said.  Delegates  almost  unanimously 
opposed  any  federal  control  over  allocated  funds  in 
local  school  districts.  M.  E.  Lundberg,  chairman  of 
the  Nevada  delegation,  objected  to  the  finance  r^x>rt 
because,  he  said,  it  had  been  drafted  by  two  out¬ 
standing  proponents  of  federal  aid  to  public  schools.” 
On  the  other  side  of  the  federal  aid  fence,  a  labor 
spokesman  said  the  conference  stand  for  federal  aid 
came  in  spite  of  “obstacles  to  getting  a  clear-cut  ex¬ 
pression  or  opinion  from  the  delegates.” 

Stronger  federal  aid  is  promised  by  the  Ad¬ 
ministration,  according  to  Marion  B.  Folsom,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Speaking  at 
the  closing  session  of  the  White  House  Conference, 
Secretary  Folsom  said  that  the  Administration  will  be 
presenting  Congress  a  “broadened  and  improved  pro- 
mam  of  federal  assistance  to  help  erase  the  classroom 
deficit  and  dispel  this  shadow  over  our  children.”  Fed¬ 
eral  assistance,  he  stressed,  while  benefiting  all  states 
“should  be  distributed  according  to  need.”  Presumably, 
Secretary  Folsom  was  expressing  President  Eisenhow¬ 
er’s  views  on  federal  aid  to  education  as  they  will  be 
reflected  in  the  forthcoming  federal  budget 


To  keep  people  interested  In  edneation. 

the  White  House  Conference  should  be  continuea 
“periodically”  at  national,  state,  and  local  levels.  So 
stated  the  delegates  in  their  final  work  report.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  they  recommended  the  setting  aside  of  additional 
channels  for  educational  'TV,  more  open  school  board 
meetings,  greater  emphasis  on  instruction  of  students 
in  the  organization  and  finance  of  public  and  non¬ 
public  schools,  more  cooperation  between  schools  and 
public  libraries,  and  stronger  school  public  relations 
programs. 


T«  tke  big  Job  head,  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion  promises  its  full  support.  Outlining  the  “post¬ 
conference  responsibilities  to  American  education" 
which  face  the  Office  of  Education,  Commissioner 
Samuel  M.  Brownell  told  White  House  Conference  dele¬ 
gates  that  steps  had  already  been  taken  to  move  ahead. 


Some  of  these:  Changes  in  organization  have  been 
made  within  the  Office  of  Education  to  bring  its  basic 
functions  of  research,  services,  and  administration  of 
grants  for  educational  services  to  a  new  peak  of  effi¬ 
ciency.  Publications  services  have  been  stepped  up  to 
develop  more  helpful  printed  materials  “for  use  by  all 
those  interested  in  education.”  A  Laws  and  Legisla¬ 
tion  Branch  has  been  established  to  keep  states 
abreast  of  legislative  ways  and  means  used  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  education  throughout  the  nation.  Pro¬ 
posed:  significant  expansion  of  me  consultative  services 
of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  to  state  departments 
of  education. 


•  AdmlnigtratUm 


Conference  pattern  of  the  fntnre:  How¬ 
ever  diverse  their  views  on  the  many  aspects  of  the 
White  House  Conference,  delegates  were  almost 
unanimous  in  their  endorsement  of  one  feature:  a 
pattern  of  conference  organization  which  helped  un¬ 
cover  areas  of  greatest  agreement  or  disagreement 
Predicted:  education’s  conferences  —  small  and 
large  —  will  henceforward  reflect  the  highly  success¬ 
ful  procedures  used  in  this  Washington  conference. 
The  pattern: 

Discussions  of  each  of  the  six  main  topics  began 
at  180  tables  around  which  were  seated  10-12  dele¬ 
gates.  After  a  two-hour  discussion  of  the  topic,  the 
round-table  discussions  broke  up,  were  followed 
by  discussions  by  the  180  chairmen,  gathered  at  18 
tables  of  10  eacn.  Chairmen  of  these  groups  then 
divided  themselves  into  2  tables  of  9  persons  each 
to  distill  the  reports.  Finally,  the  2  chairmen  from 
these  groims  cast  into  final  work  reports  the  delib¬ 
erations  01  all  the  groups.  Result:  Delegates  were 
all  “heard,”  precious  minutes  were  not  wasted  in 
traditional,  lecture-style  group  meetings. 

Those  working  at  the  “distillation”  tables  soon 
realized  that  the  pattern  was  not  suitable  for  stress¬ 
ing  creative  new  ideas  and  solutions.  In  the  nature 
of  things,  these  emerged  at  only  a  few  of  the  first- 
level  taoles,  and  with  few  exceptions  were  dropped 
out  later  in  the  “distillation”  process.  Delegates  hope 
these  ideas  may  show  up  later  when  the  Conference 
staff  has  time  to  study  the  reports  from  each  of  the 
first-level  tables. 

When  school  organization  is  reformed, 

the  doors  are  opened  to  improvement  in  quality  and 
quantity.  Needed,  believes  H.  Grant  Vest,  Colora- 
ao  State  Commissioner  of  Education,  is  a  strength¬ 
ening  of  leadership  and  a  new  devotion  to  the  task 
of  reformed  organization.  What  does  organizational 
improvement  bring?  Some  benefits: 

—Instruction  programs  are  enriched  —  especially 
in  such  areas  as  science,  mathematics,  vocational 
education,  music. 

—Holding  power  is  improved  as  a  result  of  greater 
flexibility  in  the  school  program. 

—Funds  for  the  school  plant  are  spent  more  in¬ 
telligently. 
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—Existing  local  financial  resources  are  utilized  in 
’  a  more  equitable  way. 

“Today  there  seems  to  be  a  very  real  fear  that  our 
:  present  school  district  structure,  in  far  too  many 
;  places,  is  out  of  gear  with  the  needs  of  this  mid- 
'  centuiy  year  and  is  so  anemic  we  cannot  pour 
:  enou^  money  into  it  to  provide  the  robust  kind  of 
;  an  educational  program  needed.** 

Dr.  Vest  spoke  before  a  general  session  of  the 
■  White  House  Conference  on  Education. 

‘^Visitlmg  wise  men”:  When  administrators  serve 
as  consultants,  they  face  a  task  ^ite  different  from 
that  “within”  ^eir  organization,  office,  or  department 
Needed,  say  Daniel  R.  Davies  and  Kenneth  F.  Her- 
rold  in  a  new  book,  are  guidelines  for  administrators 
who  are  called  upon  to  act  as  consultants.  Some  of 
these: 

—Be  sure  that  the  group  (or  person)  agrees  that  a 
consultant  is  needed,  and  that  it  understands  why  it 
needs  one.  When  people  are  eager  for  advice  and  help, 
conditions  are  favorable  for  a  consultant  to  serve. 

—Check  to  be  sure  you  have  the  resources  or  experi¬ 
ence  required  of  a  consultant  in  such  a  situation.  “If 
you  do  not,  an  honest  admission  counts  more  than  dis¬ 
guised  ignorance.” 

—Remember  that  timing  is  important.  A  “time 
budget”  is  called  for.  One  cannot  be  a  successful  con¬ 
sultant  “on  the  run,”  without  either  adequate  or 
planned  clock  time  or  psychological  time.  Too  often, 
an  administrator  under  pressure  tries  to  serve  as  a  con¬ 
sultant  and  attempts  to  rush  a  process  that  cannot  be 
nished. 

—Recognize  when,  having  fulfilled  your  task  as  a 
consultant,  it  is  appropriate  to  withdraw  from  the  de¬ 
liberations. 

The  Administrator  as  Consultant,  by  Daniel  R. 
Davies  and  Kenneth  F.  Herrold.  Arthur  C.  Croft  Pub¬ 
lications,  100  Garfield  Ave.,  New  London,  Conn.  56p. 
$2.50.  (No.  7  in  the  Dynamics  of  Group  Action.) 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Educational  Organization,  Administration,  and  Finance."  Re¬ 
view  of  Educational  Research,  Oct.  1955.  American  Educa¬ 
tional  Research  Association,  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6.  D.  C. 
$1.50.  (Reviews  the  literature  for  the  three-year  period  since 
Oct.  1952.) 

What  About  Services  of  State  Departments  of  Education?  by  A 
D.  Albright  and  George  W.  Hopkins.  Bureau  of  School  Service, 
College  of  Education,  U.  of  Kentucky,  Lexington.  61p.  Paper. 
$1.  (Brief  report  on  activities  of  these  agencies.) 


•  Philosophy  and  Goals 


Real  eontroversies  aver  real  problems: 

TTie  current  controversies  over  methods  of  teaching 
children  how  to  read,  over  proper  ways  of  teaching 
discipline,  over  the  intellectual  content  or  lack  of  it  in 
the  high  school  curriculum  grow  out  of  real  problems. 
“Too  often  they  are  considered  to  be  battles  between 
abstract  progressives  and  traditionalists,  with  each 
seeking  to  save  the  child  against  enemies  who  would 


destroy  him,”  writes  Pres.  Harold  Taylor,  Sarah  Law¬ 
rence  College.  These  very  real  problems  are  produced 
by  the  facts  of  contemporary  American  life:  there  are 
too  many  children  for  the  number  of  teachers,  we  are 
spending  “a  niggardly  amount  of  oiu:  national  income” 
on  education,  quality  of  teaching  is  directly  related 
to  the  quality  of  intelligence  and  training  of  teachers 
in  classrooms. 

Few  of  the  country’s  high  schools  are  progressive  in 
their  curriculum.  Pres.  Taylor  points  out.  Not  very 
much  experimental  work  in  a  modem  direction  is  go¬ 
ing  on  in  elementary  schools.  The  colleges,  except 
for  a  handful  of  institutions,  have  not  experimented 
with  modem  concepts.  Only  the  nursery  schools,  kin¬ 
dergartens,  and  child-care  centers  can  be  said  to  repre¬ 
sent  full  application  of  progressive  principles.  “What¬ 
ever  else  is  wrong  with  American  education,  it  is  not 
suffering  from  captivity  by  the  progressives,”  Dr.  Tay¬ 
lor  concludes. 

“Modem  Education  and  the  Progressive  Movement” 
appears  in  the  fall  issue  of  Antioch  Review. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

The  Human  Prospect,  by  Lewis  Mumford.  Beacon  Press,  25 
Beacon  St.,  Boston  8,  Mass.  319p.  Paper.  $1.45.  (A  Mumford 
treasury.  Some  sections:  “Roots  of  the  Community,"  “Glimpses 
of  the  Man,"  “Notes  for  a  New  Age."  An  important  book.) 


•  Schools  and  the  Pnblic 


Take  a  persoaal  interest  In  teachers, 

Ethel  C.  Brown  urges  communities.  Needed,  she 
believes,  is  more  personal  recognition  of  teachers, 
more  “appreciation  for  one  of  the  most  essential 
tasks  in  any  society— the  education  of  its  children 
for  fuD  citizenship.  Members  of  every  community 
should  raise  these  questions  with  their  neighbors: 

—Why  should  a  teacher  wish  to  come  to  oiu:  town? 

—Where  will  she  live? 

—What  land  of  a  place  is  our  school? 

—Do  we  recognize  that  teachers,  too,  are  human 
beings  with  feelings,  tastes,  and  opinions? 

—When  new  teachers  come  to  us,  do  we  take 
pains  to  see  that  they  become  acquainted,  particu¬ 
larly  if  young  and  on  a  first  teaching  assignment? 

—What  kind  of  a  salary  schedule  do  we  have? 
What  is  the  differential  between  minimum  and 
maximum?  Is  this  an  inducement  for  qualified  per¬ 
sonnel  to  remain  with  us?  Are  we  preparing  teach¬ 
ers  for  other  states? 

Mrs.  Brown,  president  of  the  National  Confess 
of  Parents  and  Teachers,  sroke  before  a  general  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  White  House  Conference  on  Education. 

GrowlHg  amy  for  better  scbools:  Millions 
of  Americans,  with  a  rich  varie^  of  backgrounds, 
are  working  today  on  behalf  of  the  schools.  To 
U.  S.  citizens,  “schools  have  become  much  more 
than  a  simple  tool  for  transferring  academic  knowl¬ 
edge,”  Neil  McElroy  told  the  White  House  Confer¬ 
ence.  People  have  come  to  recognize  that  the 
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schools  are  “this  nation’s  most  powerful  instrument 
for  preserving  equality  of  opportunity  of  all  kinds.” 

Many  people  in  America  have  respect  for  learn¬ 
ing.  Many  people  realize  that  in  this  age  schools 
are  necessary  for  survival.  Many  know  that  indus¬ 
try  and  agriculture  —  and  the  armed  forces  —  are 
depending  increasingly  on  educated  men.  “But  it  is 
not  this  knowledge  alone  which  sends  so  many  peo- 
le  out  on  cold  evenings  to  attend  meetings  on  be- 
alf  of  the  schools.  The  driving  force  is  really  a 
>  desire  for  fair  play  —  that  is  what  we  are  seeking: 

:  fair  play  for  everyone.” 

The  Conference,  Mr.  McElroy  continued,  con- 
;  sisted  of  about  a  third  professional  educators  and 

•  two  thirds  laymen.  “It  has  been,  I  believe,  one 
!  more  dramatic  proof  that  those  of  us  who  do  not 
;  pretend  to  be  experts  in  education  can  be  of  help. 

'  I  hope  it  will  serve  as  one  more  example  of  the  gocm 
:  that  can  come  from  laymen  and  professional  emica- 
;  tors  working  closely  together.” 

Mr.  McElroy  is  the  chairman  of  the  President’s 
Committee  for  the  White  House  Conference  on 
[  Education. 

FandameHtal  cause  of  low  income  is  lack  of 
education,  believes  Marion  B.  Folsom,  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Testifying  before 
the  Senate  House  Subcommittee  on  Low  Income  Fam¬ 
ilies,  Mr.  Folsom  said  amount  of  schooling  has  a  “deep 
and  direct  influence”  on  income  level.  He  said  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower  is  taking  a  “fresh  look”  at  the  Admin¬ 
istration  program  for  stimulating  classroom  construc¬ 
tion  which  failed  to  pass  Congress  last  session.  “There 
is  no  question  something  must  ^  done  almut  it  and 
we  hope  to  come  up  with  a  plan,”  Mr.  Folsom  said. 
This  new  plan  presumably  will  be  disclosed  in  the 
President’s  State  of  the  Union  message  in  January. 

Schools  alone  are  not  the  remedy  to  the 

plight  of  low-income  families,  Samuel  M.  Brownell, 
U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education  told  the  Subcommit¬ 
tee.  But,  he  said,  thev  can  be  an  “effective  instrument” 
in  such  efforts.  Chilcmen  from  low-income  families  are 
likely  to  drop  from  school.  This  creates  a  “vicious 
cycle”  because  the  school  grade  attained  by  an  indi¬ 
vidual  largely  determines  ms  income.  The  Adminis¬ 
tration  is  ^introducing  legislative  proposals  to  permit 
the  Office  of  Education  to  lend  greater  assistance  to 
state  and  local  agencies  in  their  educational  efforts,” 
Dr.  Brownell  said. 

•  Teaching  Methods 


*‘Hiss-and-gman”  reading:  Phonics  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  learning  to  read,  but  must  be  secondary  to 
comprehending  the  meaning  of  the  word.  Ridiculing 
what  he  called  the  “hiss-and-groan  phonic  method,^ 
Emmett  A.  Betts  told  the  Annual  Institute  on  Reading 
that  no  reader  can  attend  to  both  the  form  and  the 
meaning  of  a  word.  “Phonics  is  important  as  one  skill 
necessary  to  recognize  words  so  that  comprehension 
will  be  easier.  The  real  materials  of  reading  are  con¬ 
cepts,  not  words.” 


The  way  to  teach  children  to  read  is  to  guide  them 
through  the  transfer  from  spoken  to  written  language, 
teaching  them  to  perceive  the  printed  word  without 
losing  the  idea  behind  it.  Dr.  Betts  believes.  There  is 
no  point  in  drilling  on  isolated  sounds.  “You  still  have 
to  blend  the  sounds  into  words.” 

While  Dr.  Betts  did  not  mention  by  name  Rudolf 
Flesch’s  book  Why  Johnny  Cant  Read,  at  one  point  he 
held  the  book  aloft  and  said:  “Actually,  how  anybody 
ever  learns  to  read  is  one  of  God’s  miracles.  'The  one 
man,  apparently,  whom  He  has  let  in  on  this  miracle 
is  the  author  of  Ais  book.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Special  Education  for  the  Excrational,  ed.  by  Merle  E.  Framp~ 
ton  and  Elena  D.  Gall.  Porter  Sargent,  11  Beacon  St.,  Boston  8, 
Mass.  Vol.  I:  $5.50;  vol.  II;  $5.50;  ool.  Ill:  $5.50.  (Compre¬ 
hensive  study  of  rtew  techniques  in  every  area  of  special  edu¬ 
cation.  Included:  new  materials  from  over  70  authors.) 

“’Commumcation  and  Communication  Arts."  Teachers  College 
Record,  Nov.  1955.  525  W.  120th  St.,  N.Y.  27.  45c.  (Nine 
articles  plus  foreword,  postword,  and  bwliography.  Important.) 


•  The  Learner 


\  Youngsters  can  help  edneation’s  canse 

;  if  they  are  directly  involved  in  it.  So  says  J.  G. 

•  Stratton,  Clinton  County  (Okla.)  school  board. 

“In  the  first  place,  as  young  people  come  up 
1  through  the  elementary  and  secondary  grades,  some 
;  means  should  be  devised  to  help  them  understand 
;  just  what  this  school  is  which  mey  are  attending, 

^  how  it  came  to  be,  and  what  it  is  designed  to  do, 

;  how  it  is  supported  and  maintained  by  their  parents 
;  and  the  community  at  large,  and  what  their  own 

•  share  of  responsibility  in  it  is  and  will  more  and 
;  more  become.  When  they  reach  the  senior  high 
;  school  level,  these  young  people  have  much  more 

■  to  contribute  to  planning  ahead  than  we  usually 
:  give  them  credit  for,  and  we  would  do  well  to  in- 
;  elude  some  of  their  chosen  spokesmen  in  our  con- 
>  ferences  and  councils.”  Perhaps,  Mr.  Stratton  sug- 
!  gests,  the  viewpoints  of  American  youngsters  were 
;  not  as  well  represented  in  the  White  House  Con- 

■  ference  as  they  might  have  been. 

Mr.  Stratton  addressed  a  general  session  of  the 
!  White  House  Conference  on  Education. 

If  a  poor  reader  feels  he  stands  alone  in  a 

classroom  filled  with  accomplished  readers,  he  is  likely 
to  become  all  the  more  nervous  and  hesitant.  To  coun¬ 
teract  his  mistaken  idea  and  create  more  confidence, 
it  is  desirable  to  place  him  in  a  group  of  his  peers. 

Most  pupils  who  have  difficulty  in  reading  regard  it 
as  an  unpleasant  chore,  continues  Max  Siegel,  Brook¬ 
lyn  College.  Furthermore,  they  often  thir^  they  are 
me  only  ones  who  lack  skill  in  reading. 

In  working  with  such  children,  the  teacher’s  aim 
should  be  twofold:  the  pupil  must  be  convinced  that 
he  can  learn  to  read,  and  tnat  it  can  be  fun.  To  work 
this  miracle,  says  Dr.  Siegel  the  remedial  teacher  must 
seek  to  establish  an  “effective  relationship  between 
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Uie  child  and  his  teachers,  his  parents,  and  other  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  group." 

Grouping  criteria  must  never  be  rigid.  The  most 
important  thing  is  that  the  pupil  "fit"  into  a  group, 
even  if  it  means  placing  an  older  child  of  less  intelli¬ 
gence  in  a  group  of  bright  pupils  who  are  chronolom- 
cally  younger.  Generally  speaking.  Dr.  Siegel  adds, 
remedial  reading  groups  of  four  children  are  found  to 
be  effective.  But  here,  again,  the  rule  must  be  flexible. 

Dr.  Siegel  spoke  before  the  National  Association  for 
Remedial  Teaching  conference  in  New  York. 

Recognize  tke  sym|itoBis  of  giftedneas  early, 
urges  Psychologist  Delilah  White,  National  Gollege  of 
Education.  Early  detection,  says  Dr.  White,  will  mean 
rescuing  the  gifted  child  from  me  social  maladjustment 
so  many  fall  into  because  of  neglect. 

It  is  not  difficult.  Dr.  White  believes,  to  recognize 
the  intellectually  gifted  child.  "He  speaks  in  long  sen¬ 
tences.  H?  deals  in  abstract  thought  He  has  an  un¬ 
usual  amount  of  intellectual  curiosity. 

“Gifted  children  like  books,”  she  continues,  “especial¬ 
ly  encyclopedias.  They  like  to  wade  through  codes  and 
rules.  They  have  many  hobbies.  They  like  to  play  the 
piano,  draw,  model  clay.” 

Science  mast  be  ‘^glamorized”  if  todays  high 
school  students  are  to  be  attracted  to  it  Just  complet¬ 
ed;  a  survey  of  high  school  juniors,  made  by  Asst. 
Supt.  Melvin  Barnes,  Oklahoma  City  schools.  His 
question:  “Why  is  it  more  students  do  not  take  science 
and  math?”  Some  student  answers: 

—“Who  wants  to  be  called  a  'square’  or  a  ‘brain’?” 

—“A  scientist  is  an  evil  genius  on  TV  thinking  up 
ways  to  torture  people.” 

—“Duke  Snider  (Brooklyn  baseball  player)  is  one  of 
the  ten  best-dressed  men.  If  he  was  a  scientet,  would 
he  be?” 

The  majority  of  the  students  described  science  and 
math  courses  as  dull,  said  they  take  too  much  time 
and  that  students  are  not  taught  to  “understand”  the 
subjects.  In  addition,  an  education  in  science  is  expen¬ 
sive  and,  after  making  the  investment,  “you  wouldn’t 
make  much  money.” 

The  comments  point  to  a  need  for  improved  voca¬ 
tional  counseling  and  better  science  teaching,  1^. 
Barnes  says.  “Students  don’t  see  the  job  possibilities 
from  where  they  are,”  he  concludes. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

The  Personality  of  the  Young  Child,  by  Margaret  A.  Ribble. 
Columbia  U.  Press,  2960  Broadway.  N.Y.  27.  126p.  $2.75,  (Non¬ 
technical  presentation  of  findings  in  child  psychology  arid  re¬ 
lated  fields.) 

You  and  Your  Retarded  Child,  by  Samuel  A.  Kirk,  Merle  B. 
Karnes,  and  Winifred  D.  Kirk.  Macmillan,  60  5th  Ave.,  N.Y. 
II.  184p.  Index.  $4.  (Written  primarily  for  parents,  it  should 
be  useful  to  educators  who  want  new  insight  on  these  children.) 

Parents  on  the  Run,  by  Marguerite  and  Willard  Beecher.  Julian 
Press,  251  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  20.  238p.  Biblio.  $3.50.  (The  needs 
of  parents  as  well  as  children.  Practical  bhteprirU  for  family 
living.  Humorous.) 


•  Philonophy  and  Goats 

;  Watch  for  errors  in  school  goals,  warns 

■  Pres.  James  R.  Killian,  Jr.,  Massachusetts  Institute 
:  of  Technology.  In  discussing  goals,  he  points  out, 

;  three  errors  are  often  made.  The  three: 

1.  There  is  a  temptation  to  think  that  a  school 

-  program  which  is  good  for  one’s  own  community 
!  must  be  good  for  all  communities.  “The  diversity 
:  of  education  in  America  is  often  acknowledged,  hut 
’  it  is  so  great  that  it  is  difficult  to  recognize  hilly.” 

2.  When  planning  school  curricula,  there  is  a 
i  tendency  to  think  exclusively  of  one’s  “own  kind  of 
;  people.”  A  large  number  of  college  graduates  “ap- 
;  parently  think  that  the  sole  business  of  American 
’  schools  is  to  prepare  youngsters  for  college  —  pre- 
;  ferably  an  Ivy  League  one.”  There  are  also  enthu- 
;  siasts  for  other  aspects  of  education  “who  apparent- 

■  ly  forget  that  one  extremely  important  function  of 
[  schools  is  to  prepare  youngsters  for  college.” 

3.  It  is  common  error  to  grow  so  interested  in 
;  one  aspect  of  education  that  the  need  to  devise  a 

-  balanced  program  for  the  students  is  forgotten. 

■  “The  question  we  must  constantly  keep  in  mind  is, 
:  what  is  the  whole  list  of  things  the  schools  should 
;  attempt  to  accomplish,  and  how  do  our  own  par- 
>  ticular  interests  fit  into  that  list?” 

Dr.  Killian  addressed  a  general  session  of  the 
!  White  House  Gonference  on  Education.  ~ 


•  Higher  Education 

High  schools  will  raise  standards  as  pres¬ 
sure  at  the  college  gates  brings  “increasing  selectivity” 
in  admissions,  believes  McGeorge  Bundy,  Harvard  U. 
“Other  things  being  equal,  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to 
take  applicants  who  have  had  more,  rather  than  less, 
training,”  Dean  Bundy  told  the  Gollege  Entrance  Ex¬ 
amination  Board’s  fiftieth  anniversary  conference. 

Four  central  topics  will  be  stressed  increasingly  in 
high  schools:  Enuish,  mathematics,  foreign  language, 
history.  “The  school  faculty  which  gets  out  front  in 
teaching  these  four  well  will  find  itself  before  many 

J^ears  in  an  extraordinary  position,  not  only  on  the  col- 
ege  entrance  record  but  in  an  unparalleled  contribu¬ 
tion  to  our  education,”  Dean  Bundy  pointed  out. 

Private  colleges  may  go  bankmpt  in  the  face 
of  doubled  college  enrollments,  believes  Pres.  John 
Theobold,  Queens  College.  Unless  steps  are  taken  at 
once,  he  warns,  public  colleges  will  absorb  the  bulk 
of  the  expected  enrollment  increase.  This  will  be  done 
at  the  expense  of  private  colleges.  To  save  the  private 
colleges.  Dr.  Theobold  proposes  these  steps: 

—Long-term  federal  loans  to  colleges  at  low  interest 
for  increased  facilities. 

-More  efficient  business  management  of  private 
colleges. 

—Reorganization  of  curriculum  to  provide  more 
effective  teaching  programs. 


5 
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$200  million  a  year  for  tke  gifted  has  been 
proposed  by  Charles  C.  Cole,  Jr.,  Columbia  U.  Re¬ 
porting  the  results  of  a  survey.  Dr.  Cole  told  the  sixth 
Thomas  A.  Edison  Foundation  Institute  that  an  an¬ 
nual  scholarship  program  of  100,000  scholarships  was 
needed  to  enable  gifted  students  to  go  to  college.  He 
proposed  that  government  and  industry  be  partners  in 
paying  for  this  nuge  educational  project. 

In  reporting  the  siirvey.  Dr.  Cole  said  that  100,000 
talentea  secondary  students  were  unable  to  go  to  col¬ 
lege  for  financial  reasons.  Another  100,000  do  not  go 
b^use  they  lack  motivation.  He  made  these  obser¬ 
vations: 

—The  talented  student  is  neglected  in  schools. 

—Less  than  one  out  of  every  100  in  the  top  30%  of 
high  school  graduating  classes  wants  to  be  a  classroom 
teacher. 

—The  U.  S.  is  neglecting  about  95%  of  its  gifted 
students. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Statistics  of  Land-Grant  Colleges  and  Universities,  prep,  by 
Neva  A.  Carlson.  HEW,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education.  Supt.  ^ 
Documents,  Wash.  25,  D.  C.  Paper.  2Sc.  (For  the  year  ervi- 
ing  June  1954.) 


•  Guidance 

'.lUracle  man  in  education?  A  look  at  the  duties 
of  the  guidance  counselor  convinces  Vincent  F.  Calia 
that  counselors  must  be  (1)  educational  paragons, 
and  (2)  everywhere  at  the  same  time.  “Despite  evi¬ 
dence  to  the  contrary,  most  guidance  counselors  do  not 
possess  these  superhuman  qualities,”  he  believes. 

Current  counseling  theory  centers  on  the  notion  that 
counselees  should  develop  a  realistic  self-concept  Per¬ 
haps  the  theoretical  practitioners  would  do  well  to 
hera  their  own  advice  and  adopt  the  goals  of  counsel¬ 
ing  as  their  own,  Mr.  Calia  suggests.  In  an  occupa¬ 
tional  sense,  the  guidance  counselor  should  himself 
adopt  a  realistic  self-concept  regarding  his  functions 
and  limitations.  “It  is  hoped  that  this  will  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  clearer  understanding  and  acceptance  on 
the  part  of  the  educator  in  generm  of  the  kind  of  role 
the  guidance  counselor  is  qualified  to  play.” 

Members  of  most  guidance  stafFs  are  considered 
“generalists,”  rather  than  “specialists.”  When  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  specialists  are  warranted,  the  generalist  makes 
a  referrd.  This,  Mr.  Calia  believes,  confuses  both 
counselors  and  educators  with  regard  to  the  guidance 
counselor’s  duties  and  functions.  “Some  of  &is  con¬ 
fusion  might  well  be  alleviated  by  a  clearer  delineation 
of  functions  and,  perhaps,  even  formal  training  pro¬ 
grams  designed  for  the  generalist  and  specialist,  re¬ 
spectively,”  the  author  proposes. 

Mr.  Calia’s  article  appears  in  Nov.  School  Review. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

120  Readings  in  Guidance,  ed.  by  Dean  C.  Andreto  and  Lester 
N.  Downing.  U.  of  Nebraska  Press,  1125  R  St.,  Lincoln  8. 
S41p.  Paper.  $3.50.  (Organized  around  basic  guidance  services. 
Suitable  for  counselor’s  tumdbook.) 


•  Curriculum 

*‘Cold  war  of  the  classroom*’:  Russia  is  out¬ 
stripping  the  U.  S.  in  training  scientists.  Within  five 
years,  warns  Lewis  L.  Strauss,  Chairman  of  the  Atomic 
Ener^  Commission,  our  technological  lead  may  be 
wiped  out.  In  ten  years,  we  could  be  hopelessly  out¬ 
distanced.  The  danger  signs:  the  rapid  decline  of  stu¬ 
dents  taking  science  courses  and  the  sharp  drop  in  the 
number  of  high  school  teachers  of  mathematics  and 
science.  Mr.  Strauss  makes  these  points: 

—The  U.  S.  is  training  only  one-half  the  required 
number  of  engineers  and  scientists. 

—The  nation’s  high  schools  are  not  giving  enough 
emphasis  to  physics,  chemistry,  geometry,  or  the  physi¬ 
cal  sciences. 

—Less  than  half  the  nation’s  high  schools  now  teach 
either  physics  or  chemistry. 

-'The  number  of  college  graduates  preparing  to  be 
high  school  teachers  of  science  and  mathematics  has 
dropped  by  53%  in  the  last  five  years. 

—High  schools  either  use  unqualified  teachers  or 
simply  abandon  science  courses. 

As  an  immediate  step,  Mr.  Strauss  proposes  that 
working  engineers  and  scientists  volunteer  to  conduct 
classes  in  high  school  physics,  chemistry,  and  mathe¬ 
matics  for  definite  hours  each  school  year.  For  the 
long-range  program,  he  urges  that  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  make  physics  and  chemistry  a  requirement  for 
admission 

'The  commissioner  spoke  before  the  sixth  'Thomas  A. 
Edison  Foundation  Institute. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Clearing  the  Way  for  Better  Core  Teaching,”  by  Joseph  S. 
Butterweck.  Educational  Trend,  No.  1155.  Arthur  C.  Croft 
Publications,  100  Garold  Ave.,  New  London,  Conn.  25c. 
Minimum  order;  $1.  (How  core  suits  children  of  middle  and 
upi^  grades;  how  core  class  experiences  help  children  master 
skills.  Includes:  a  look  at  seventh-,  ei^h-grade  core  program.) 


•  Physical  Education  and  Health 

Adalts  who  plan  sports  programs  for  young¬ 
sters  must  keep  in  mind  emotional  aspects  of  such  ac¬ 
tivities.  One  approach  is  needed  for  children  up  to 
age  twelve,  another  for  those  over  twelve.  So  con¬ 
cluded  a  group  of  physicians,  public  health  officials, 
and  educators  at  the  Fifth  National  Conference  on 
Physicians  and  Schools  in  Highland  Park,  Ill. 

For  youngsters,  below  age  twelve,  athletic  activities 
should:  (I)  be  adapted  to  growth  patterns  of  the  in¬ 
dividual,  (2)  encourage  maximum  participation  by 
breaking  big  groups  into  small  ones,  (3)  involve  botn 
cooperation  and  competition  adapt^  to  age  and  ma¬ 
turity  of  pupils,  (4)  afford  opportunity  for  the  child  to 
succeed,  (5)  reduce  unfavorable  emotional  responses 
to  a  minimum,  and  (6)  recognize  the  motivations  of 
the  pupils. 

For  older  groups,  activities  should:  (I)  help  stu¬ 
dents  devdop  a  sense  of  values,  independence,  and 
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cooperation,  (2)  recognize  characteristics  of  adoles¬ 
cence,  (3)  be  comprehensive,  including  individual, 
noup,  and  coeducational  activities,  (4)  reduce  un¬ 
favorable  emotional  responses  to  a  minimum,  (5)  be 
on  an  intramiural  basis  for  boys  in  the  junior  nigh 
schools  and  for  girls  in  senior  high  schools,  (6)  keep 
exhibitionism  at  a  minimum,  (7)  be  supported  by 
sound  administrative  practices,  (8)  be  an  inteml  part 
of  the  educational  program  and  be  so  financed. 


•  Admit  Education 


Mast  all  adalt  edaeators  be  catalysts  of  com¬ 
munity  development?  asks  Robert  H.  Snow  in  a  new 
book.  Should  all  adult  educators  cease  their  efforts 
to  organize  “classes”  and  training  sessions  because 
these  must  be  somewhat  artificially  contrived?  His 
answer  to  these  questions:  No. 

Marked  departure  from  traditional  practice  is  scarce¬ 
ly  feasible  at  present.  Today,  organized  programs  of 
community  adult  education  are  activated  by  particular 
agencies,  institutions,  and  organizations.  Few  of  these, 
Mr.  Snow  points  out,  are  in  a  position  to  support  un¬ 
reservedly  the  “life  problem”  approach.  “Such  move¬ 
ments  are  unpredictable,  fortuitous,  not  amenable  to 
planning,  not  manageable  in  the  ordinary  sense.” 

While  it  is  possible  for  an  agency  to  give  sup^rt  to 
many  such  ventures,  they  do  not  represent  the  kind  of 
activity  which  can  be  scheduled,  programmed,  and 
offered  as  a  describable  educational  opportimity,  the 
author  says.  For  these  reasons,  most  agency  adult 
education  services  are  still  structured  in  terms  of  class¬ 
es,  training  sessions,  or  discussion  groups.  “It  would 
be  as  ridiculous  to  assume  that  no  true  learning  tran¬ 
spires  within  the  organized  study  group  as  it  is  to  hold 
that  no  learning  occurs  outside  of  it.” 

Community  Adult  Education,  by  Robert  H.  Snow. 
G.  P.  Putnam  s  Sons,  210  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  170p. 
Index.  $3.50. 


•  VocationaUindu9trial 


Core  of  vocational  a^lcaltnre  is  supervised 
fanning,  writes  Malcolm  C.  Caar,  Louisiana  State  U. 
“Supervised  fanning  is  that  essential,  inte^al  part  of 
vocational  agricultiu’e  that  makes  a  study  of  agriculture 
vocational.  This  essential,  integral  part  is  the  primary 
justification  for  vocational  agriculture  in  the  public 
schools.” 

What  can  supervised  farming  do?  Some  examples: 

—Provide  opportunity  for  puoUs  to  earn  while  they 
learn.  Day-school  pupils  need  money  in  increasing 
quantities  as  they  advance  from  year  to  year  through 
high  school.  “A  well-planned,  productive,  supervise 
farming  program  —  one  that  has  the  cooperation  of 
parents,  pupils,  and  teachers  and  is  based  on  available 
facilities,  resources,  market  outlets,  and  the  increasing 
productive  ability  of  pupils  —  will  go  a  long  way  to¬ 


ward  making  it  possible  for  youngsters  to  earn  their 
needed  money.” 

—Aid  in  becoming  established  in  farming.  Boys  who 
feel  they  would  like  to  become  farmers  have  excellent 
opportunities  to  advance  toward  their  goals.  Should 
the  boys  decide  to  choose  other  occupations,  “any  capi¬ 
tal  gain  that  has  been  accumulated  can  be  disposed  of 
profitably.” 

—Improve  farming  in  the  community.  This  can  be 
achieved  “not  only  through  superior  productive  and 
marketing  practices,  but  through  utilization  of  the  im¬ 
provement  projects  and  supplementary  farm-job  phas¬ 
es  of  individual  supervised  farming  programs.” 

Mr.  Caar  writes  in  Nov.  Louisiana  Schools. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Lovejoy’s  Vocational  School  Guide,  by  Clarence  E.  Lovefoy. 
Simon  and  Schuster,  630  5th  Afse.,  N.Y.  20.  216p.  Index. 
$3.95.  (Up-to-date  directory  of  over  6,500  private  and  public 
vocational  schools  in  the  U.  S.  Includes;  training  requirements 
for  800  trades  and  careers.) 


•  ReUgian^  Ethieg  attd  Values 


Decalo^e  for  rellgloas  edacatioa:  From  a 
five-day  series  of  talks  and  discussions  by  outstanding 
religious  leaders,  held  at  U.  of  Cincinnati,  come  ten 
Cod-teaching  commandments  for  introducing  the  Lord 
to  children.  The  ten: 

I.  Thou  shalt  know  the  Lord,  thy  God,  thyself,  be¬ 
fore  thou  shalt  endeavor  to  instruct  thy  children  in  His 
ways. 

II.  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  before  Him.  Thy 
children  will  elevate  God  no  hi^er  than  the  level  on 
which  thou  hast  placed  Him. 

III.  Thou  shalt  not  use  thy  God  as  a  bribe  or  as  a 
punishment,  for  this  is  taking  His  name  in  vain. 

IV.  Remember  the  spiritual  foundation  of  the  home 
and  the  worship  experience  of  the  family.  By  thy  sab¬ 
baths  and  feasts,  by  thy  love  of  all  men,  by  thy  con¬ 
cern  for  the  human  and  animal,  dependent  on  thee, 
will  thy  children  feel  the  presence  of  God. 

V.  Honm:  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  but  create  not 
in  the  mind  of  £hy  child  an  image  of  God  in  the  like¬ 
ness  of  thy  parent,  lest  the  days  of  thy  child’s  faith  be 
not  long. 

VI.  Thou  shalt  not  kill  the  quest  for  knowledge  of 
Cod  in  thy  child  by  heeding  not  his  queries  nor  by 
answering  in  obscure  and  confused  generalities. 

VII.  Thou  shall  live  thy  faith. 

VIII.  Thou  shalt  not  rob  thy  child  of  his  opportu¬ 
nity  to  be  in  awe  of  the  mysteries  of  life  and  tne  uni¬ 
verse. 

IX.  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness  against  thy 
neighbor’s  faith  and  his  way  to  God. 

X.  'Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbor’s  faith,  nor 
his  religion,  nor  his  church,  nor  anything  that  is  thy 
neighbor’s. 

This  adaptation  of  the  ancient  rules  was  presented 
by  Rabbi  Selwyn  D.  Ruslander  of  Temple  Israel,  Day- 
ton,  Ohio. 


Education  Summary  •  December  5,  1955 


Hiureh  sckools  deserve  geverameat  aid, 

believe  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  of  the  U.  S.  In 
their  annual  statement,  the  Bishops  urge  that  private 
and  church-related  schools  be  considered  the  legal  and 
professional  equals  of  tax-supported  institutions.  Such 
schools,  they  insist,  are  integral  parts  of  the  nation’s 
educational  system.  They  protest  the  “unfair  and 
discriminatory”  treatment  that  would  write  oflF  such 
schools  as  “less  wholly  dedicated  to  the  public  welfare 
than  the  state-supported  schools.”  These  private 
schools,  the  statement  reads,  “have  the  right  to  benefit 
from  those  measures,  grants,  or  aids  which  are  mani¬ 
festly  designed  for  the  health,  safety,  and  welfare  of 
American  youth,  irrespective  of  the  school  attended.” 

ParocMal  schools  mast  aot  get  aid  from  the 
government,  says  Glenn  L.  Archer,  executive  director 
of  Protestants  and  Other  Americans  United  for  Separa¬ 
tion  of  Church  and  State.  In  a  simed  statement,  Mr. 
Archer  charges  that  the  Catholic  bishops  are  seeking 
legal  recognition  of  church  schools  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  American  educational  system.  The  United  States 
cannot  teach  freedom,  Mr.  Archer  believes,  “by  subsi¬ 
dizing  a  sectarian  school  system  which  teacnes  the 
negation  of  freedom.”  He  contends  that  it  makes  no 
difference  whether  tax  funds  buy  arithmetic  texts  or 
catechisms  for  parochial  schools.  Either,  he  says,  is  “a 
grant  to  a  school  whose  purpose  is  to  propagate  Roman 
Catholicism,  not  to  serve  the  public.* 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

•The  Educational  Leader,  Oct.  1955.  Kansas  State  Teachers 
College,  Pittsburg.  (Entire  issue.  Discussed:  The  place  of  re¬ 
ligion  in  public  education.) 


•  School  Plant 


School  plants  show  natioaal  treads,  both  in 
the  way  they  are  built  and  the  way  they  are  used. 
These  trends  were  a  subject  of  discussion  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council  on  Schoolhouse  Construction  in  New 
Orleans,  Sept  20-23.  Some  conclusions: 

—Many  schools  have  large  general  dassroom  areas 
with  arrangements  for  student  learning  in  numerous 
aspects  of  the  central  curriculum. 

—Schools  are  building  larger  home-economics  labo¬ 
ratories  to  fit  expanding  programs  in  home-life  educa¬ 
tion. 

—School  music  rooms  are  changing,  no  longer  have 
permanent  risers  but  boast  better  acoustics. 

—Cafeteria  areas  now  permit  ( 1 )  separation  of  kitch¬ 
ens  at  times  other  than  meal  periods,  (2)  separate  din¬ 
ing  areas  for  teachers,  (3)  separate  snack  bars. 

Report  of  the  conference  is  provided  by  William  W. 
Theissen  in  Nov.  American  School  Board  Journal. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

The  Construction  of  Laboratory  Apparatus  for  Schools:  Series 
II.  Columbia  U.  Press,  2960  Broadvoay,  N.Y.  27.  Portfolio. 
$8.  (Detailed  drawings  with  speci^cations  and  instructions  for 
woducing  school  apparatus.  Covered:  physics,  chemistry,  and 
biology  equipment.) 


New  Classroom  Material 


Poems  for  Christmas  Reading  .  .  .  are  found  in 
Welcome  Christmas!  sel.  by  Anne  Thaxter  Eaton. 

Poems  from  the  18th,  19th  centuries  ...  as  well  as 
new  ones.  Ulus.  From  Viking  Press,  19  E.  48th 
St.,  N.Y.  17.  $2.50. 

Traditional  Christmas  Story  Is  Retold  ...  in 
Three  Kings  of  Saba,  by  Alf  Evers.  Based  on 
Marco  Polos  account  of  the  three  kings  of  Orient. 
Handsome  illustrations.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  E. 
Washington  Sq.,  Philadelphia  5,  Fenna.  $2.50. 

Filmstrips  for  Christmas  Programs  .  .  .  are 
now  available.  For  primary  grades:  A  Christmas 
Carol,  The  Night  Before  Christmas,  The  Nut- 
Cracker  and  the  Mouse-King;  for  middle  grades: 

The  Fir  Tree,  A  Present  for  Patsy.  Color.  Ency¬ 
clopedia  Brittanica  Films,  1150  Wilmette  Ave., 
Wilmette,  Ill.  Ea.:  $6;  Series:  $30. 

Christmas  Art  and  Ltt^ature  .  .  .  are  found  in 
Christmas,  ed.  by  Rand  la?  E.  Haugan.  Included: 
Christmas  Story,  Ch’  e5\f.s  in  other  lands  .  .  . 
poetry,  art,  music.  I  Ail  illus.  From  Aurabura 
Publishing  House,  A  >  4th  St.,  Minneapolis  1^ 

Minn.  $1.25.  j.  • 

Art  Classes  Can  Use  .  .  .  Free  Brush  Designing, 
by  Lyn  Egbert  and  Ruth  Barnet.  Shown:  method 
or  free  brush  painting;  uses  in  textiles,  ceramics, 
wallpaper;  uses  in  fine  arts.  Lothrop,  Lee,  and 
Shepard,  419  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  $3.95. 

To  Encourage  Teen-age  Talk  .  .  .  using 
Guidartce  Disc’iSsUm  filmstrips.  New  series  helps 
bring  problems  into  open  .  .  .  encourages  decisions. 

Some  titles:  “Tfou  ana  Your  Growth,’^ "Your  Feel¬ 
ings,”  "Your  Family  and  You.”  Junior  high  level 

tarn  Handy,  2821  E.  Grand  Blvd.,  DeUroit  11, 

4ich.  Ea.:  $5.45;  series:  $34.30. 

U.  N.  Becomes  a  Lively  Subject  .  .  .  with  new  3- 
dimensional  United  Nations  Kit.  Students  assemble 
replicas  of  U.  N.  buildings  on  30”  x  30”  world 
map  .  .  .  use  cut-outs  to  illustrate  functions  of  vari¬ 
ous  agencies.  Also  available:  new  booklet  United 
Nations:  What  You  Should  Know  About  It,  ed.  by 
Eleanor  Roosevelt.  Single  kits:  $1.50;  booklets: 

50c.  Kits  and  booklets  in  units  of  12:  $19.  Write 
Arthur  C.  Croft  Publications,  100  Garfield  Ave., 

New  London,  Conn. 

Young  Readers  Will  Welcome  .  .  .  The  Boy’s 
Book  of  the  Sea,  ed.  by  Nicholas  Monsarrat.  True 
stories  of  real  sailors  at  work.  196p.  Illus.  $2.95. 

Ride  With  the  Sun,  ed.  by  Harold  Courlander, 
collects  folk  stories  from  U.  N.  countries.  282p. 

$3.50.  Both  bom  Whittlesey  House,  330  W.  42nd 
St.,  N.Y.  36.  i 

Free  Film  for  Economics  Classes  .  .  .  Our 
Shareholders  Invest  in  Tomorrow.  How  common 
stock  is  made  available  to  shareholders,  (^neral 
Motors  Corp.,  Film  Library,  Detroit  2,  Mich. 

Important  Book  for  Classroom  Teachers  .  .  . 

Story  and  Verse  for  Children,  ed.  by  Miriam  Blan¬ 
ton  Huber.  Includes  history  of  (^ildrra’s  books. 
Organized  by  grade  levels.  Macmillan,  60  ^  Ave., 

N.Y.  11.  791p.  $6.25. 

Shed  Light  on  a  Classic  .  .  .  with  new  translation 
of  The  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid,  by  Mary  M. 

Innes.  Author’s  introduction  stresses  historical 
literary  importance  of  Ovid’s  work.  Penguin  Books, 

3300  Clipper  Mill  Rd.,  Baltimore  11,  Md.  85c. 
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